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I do not like to pass away from this portion 
of the subject without briefly referring to the 
introduction of the English New Testament 
into Scotland, which seems to have taken place 
quite independently of its introduction into 
England, though by similar means, and very 
nearly at the same time. The alarm excited 
among the authorities of the Scottish Metropol- 
itan University of St. Andrews seems to have 
been as great as that which had been felt a few 
months earlier, at Oxford. But these events 
are closely connected with the personal history 
of a youth, of a character as lovely as any that 
meets us during the entire period of the Re- 
formation. His name was Patrick Hamilton. 
Though descended from noble ancestors, and 
connected by both his parents with the royal 
family of Scotland, he seems to have early 
made the wise choice, like one of old, esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt. Designed for an ecclesi- 
astic, and educated at St. Andrews, as soon as 


he had any knowledge of the saving truths of 


the Gospel, he could not conceal his sentiments, 
and thus became involved in trouble. He then 
went abroad and met with John Fryth, who 
was at that time with Tyndale on the continent, 
and with whom he formed a very intimate 
friendship. After remaining two years abroad, 
he returned to his native country, and began to 
preach the pure truths of the Gospel. He was 
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soon apprehended, condemned as a heretic, and 
burnt at the stake, at St. Andrews, in Febru- 
ary, 1528, at the early age of twenty-four years. 
The last words he uttered were those of the 
first martyr, Stephen, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” 
Hamilton committed to writing a statement of 
his doctrinal views, from which I have ex- 
tracted a portion of what he says on the subject 
, | of “ Good Works.” 
ten by Hamilton himself in Latin, and transla- 
ted into English by his Friend, John Fryth, a 
man worthy of such a task and such a friend. 


While on the continent, Patrick 


The document was writ- 


ON GOOD WORKS. 

‘** Whosoever thinketh to be saved by his 
works denieth that Christ is his Saviour. For 
how is he thy Saviour if thou mightest save 
thyself by thy works ? 

** Thou wilt say, then, shall we do no good 
works? I answer, not so, but I say we should 
not do good works in order thereby to get re- 
mission of sin, or the inheritance of Heaven. 
I condemn not good works, but the false trust 
in any works; for all the works wherein a man 
putteth confidence are therewith poisoned and 
become evil. 

“ Wherefore thou must do good works, but 
beware thou do them not so as to deserve any 
good through them; for if thou do, thou re- 
ceivest the good not as a free gift of God, but 
as a debt due to thee, and makest thyself fel- 
low with God, because thou wilt take nothing 
ofhim for nought. And what needeth he any- 
thing of thine, seeing he giveth all things freely, 
and is none the poorer. Therefore take freely 
of him, for he is a good and a gentle master, 
and with good will giveth us all we need. And 
he desireth nought of thee, but that thou wilt 
acknowledge what he hath done for thee, and 
bear it in mind, and help others for his sake, 
both in word and deed, even as he hath holpen 
thee, for nought, and without reward. O 
ready should we be to help others, for his sake, 
if we knew his gentleness and ness towards 
us! Let us, I beseech you, follow his footsteps 
oe all the world cabs to praise and to wor- 
ship.” 
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What a beautiful illustration is this of the 
words of the apostle John, “ Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 
And how well does it harmonize with the 
touching appeal of another apostle, “I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.” And how should it en- 
hance our sense of the preciousness of that di- 
vine illumination which was vouchsafed to this 
youthful martyr to reflect that this admirable 
exposition of Gospel truth was the production, 
not of an experienced Christian in mature or 
advanced life, but of a youth of only twenty- 
three years of age; and that, too, at a time 
when the general mass of Christendom, even 
in the very highest seats of ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, remained sunk in almost midnight dark- 
ness ! 

The narratives which I have given you re- 
late chiefly to persons of the educated classes 
of society. But there is ample evidence of the 
principles of the Reformation having spread 
among all classes, from the highest to the low- 
est. The numbers who perished at the stake 
in Mary’s reign are said to include 5 bishops, 
21 clergymen and other divines, 8 gentlemen, 
84 artificers, 100 husbandmen, servants and 
laborers, 26 married women, 20 widows, 9 un- 
married women, and two boys. From this ac- 
count it would appear that among this noble 
army of martyrs by far the largest proportion 
were of the humbler classes, included under the 
heads of artificers, husbandmen, servants and 
laborers. Considering the very narrow limits 
within which education was confined at this 
period of our history, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that among this number, poor indeed as 
to this world, but chosen of God, and rich in 
faith, there were many who could not read. 
But though not possessing the outward privi- 
lege, now so commonly enjoyed, of reading for 
themselves of those things which make for 
peace and accompany salvation, yet the eyes 
of their understanding being enlightened to a 
knowledge of the mysteries of redeeming love, 
Christ was felt to be truly precious to their 
souls, and to them it was given not only to be- 
lieve in his name, but to suffer, yea, joyfully to 
suffer for his sake. 

It is especially grievous to think of the in- 
humanity which could consign to the flames so 
large a number of the gentler sex, not a few of 
whom displayed, in the last extremity, a holy 
constancy and fortitude, which shows, indeed, 
that God had chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty. 
One of the most illustrious of these was Anne 
Askew, a young woman of only twenty-four, 
who after enduring shocking barbarities, was 
burnt at Smithfield, a few months before King 
Henry’s death. When fastened to the stake, 


with three others who were burnt with her, the 
Lord Chancellor sent to Anne Askew, offering 
to her the King’s pardon if she would recant; 
a letter said to be written by the King was put 
into her hand, but she, refusing to look upon 
it, said, “I came not hither to deny my Lord 
and Master.” “Then,” says Fox, “ were let- 
ters likewise offered unto the others, who in 
like manner, following the constancy of the 
woman, refused to look upon them, continuing 
to cheer each other by the end of their suffer- 
ings and the glory they were about to enter.” 
But notwithstanding the cruelty of her perse- 
cutors, it is delightful to witness the meekness 
of spirit she cherished towards them, earnestly 
praying for their forgiveness, and that their 
understandings might be enlightened and their 
hearts changed by divine grace; “O Lord,” 
says she in a brief prayer written when in pris- 
on, ‘I have more enemies now than there be 
hairs on my head, yet Lord let them never 
overcome me with vain words, but fight thou, 
Lord, in my stead, for on thee I cast my care. 
And, Lord, I heartily desire of thee that thou 
wilt, of thy most merciful goodness, forgive them 
that violence which they do, and have done 
unto me. Open thou also their blind hearts, 
that they may hereafter do that thing in thy 
sight which is only acceptable before thee! So 
be it, O Lord, so be it!” 

But besides these female martyrs, there were 
burnt at the stake two boys. What were the 
names and ages of these two lads, and under 
what circumstances they suffered, I am not aware 
that any record exists to inform us. But the 
history of the Reformation would seem to indi- 
cate that the Holy Spirit was poured out in a 













































the sons and the daughters. Bilney at Cam- 
bridge, the youthful sufferers in the dungeon at 
Oxford, Patrick Hamilton in Scotland, and 
Anne Askew, are all beautiful examples of 
youthful devotedness to Christ. But even chid- 
dren were brought under the same gracious in- 
fluenee. How interesting is the account of the 
‘little boys” who came flocking to hear the 
Bible read, when that was first allowed in Eng- 
land! And I have met with nothing more 
touchingly beautiful than an incident which is 
recorded by Fox, as having taken place at the 
burning of the martyr Lawrence, at Colchester. 
The irons this good man had worn in prison 
had so injured his limbs, and his body was so 
reduced by want of food, that he was carried to 
the fire on a chair, and so sitting was burnt to 
ashes, Several young children, fearing, it 
seems, that through extreme bodily weakness 
he might falter at the last, came about the fire, 
and cried, as well as they could speak, “ Lord, 
strengthen thy servant, and keep thy promise ; 
strengthen thy servant according to thy prom- 
ise.” “God answered their prayer,” says 
Fox, “for Mr. Lawrence died as calmly and 


somewhat especial manner on the young;—on , 
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firmly as any one could wish to breathe his 
last.” 

Does not this narrative carry back our 
thoughts to the time when 


Children a sweet hosanna sang, 
Aud blest their Saviour’s name, 
and when our Lord being appealed to, to re- 
buke them, said, ‘“ Have ye never read, out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise?” Does it not also remind us 
of the time when children were among the 
multitudes who followed our Lord even into a 
desert place, when after the five loaves and the 
two fishes had been blest and distributed among 
the people, it is added,“ And they that had 


eaten were 5,000 men, besides women and 
children.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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COMMUNICATION FROM FRIENDS IN NORWAY: 
To the Meeting for Sufferings of Friends held in 
London. 

Dear Friends,—Again a year has elapsed 
since we saluted you in this way, and in look- 
ing back to the time that has passed, we must 
acknowledge the great goodnesss of the Lord 
towards us under our various weaknesses and 
infirmities. Great is his redeeming love in his 
Son Jesus Christ, and his fatherly arm is not 
shortened ; therefore have we great cause hum- 
bly to acknowledge, that “except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 

The visit of love which we received last sum- 
mer from the dear friends and ministers of the 
Gospel, John L. Eddy and John Candler, is 
remembered with thankfulness by many in this 
land. Our Society numbers, indeed, many who 
are young and not established in the Truth; 
therefore, a word of exhortation and encourage- 
ment from a brother or sister will certainly not 
be without fruit, and their endeavors and sac- 
rifices will not be without reward. For all, to 
the Lord of the harvest alone be ascribed 
thanksgiving and praise. 

With regard to the state of our Society, we 
may say, that meetings for worship and for the 
discipline of the Church are kept up, as well 
as the various small meetings for worship, round 
about in the country ; and although we dare not 
say that any growth in the Truth exhibits it- 
self amongst us as a body, yet we have found 
in certain places in the country a seeking after 
the Truth, and an increase in the number of 
those who attend meetings for worship. This 
year eight individuals have been received into 
membership. 

Respecting the School education of the 
young, good care has been taken in Stavanger 
under the management of Peder Matthiasen. 
Among Friends in the country, we have not 


been able to supply the want we should have 

































desired to do, on account of the want of well- 
qualified teachers ; we hope, however, in future, 
to provide better for this. In the meantime 
not a little has been done in Quinnesdal by 
Carl Tollagsen Réisland, and in Réldal, Voss, 


and Sévode by Mons. Knudsen. 


Distraints for priests’ demands and for the 


school-tax, continue to be even an increasingly 
oppressive burden for Friends in the country ; 
but we believe that Friends continue to bear a 
faithful testimony in this respect. Sufferings 


for military service have been inconsiderable 
during the past year. 


In reference to the meeting at Tromsé, we 


are ignorant. whether it is kept up or not; only 
three Friends remain in that place, and from 


Monselven, (also called Maalselven, pronounced 
Molselven), almost all gone, most of them to 
America. At Lerstrand, about 2 miles (14 
English) from Tromsé, a meeting for worship 
continues to be kept up by six or seven persons 
who meet together. As regards the property 


in the possession of Friends at Tromsé, it is 
our intention to dispose of a part of it. 


We acknowledge with thankfulness your 


sacrifices and kindness towards us for the edu- 
cation of the young. May they bear the proper, 
the desired fruit to His honor, who is the 
Fountain of all good ; and may we all and every 
one of us so strive to walk and to go onward in 
the way of life, in the true fear of the Lord, 
that we may be preserved in the Truth and in 
the love of God, and therein salute one another 
as brethren united in the Lord. 


In these living desires we hand you these 


lines, and with a salutation of love from us all, 
remain your friends. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee of the 
Society of Friends of Norway, held in Stavan- 


ger, Third month 5th, 1863. 


EnpDrE DARL. 





THE NEW LIFE. 


When all that has separated from God is 
taken away,—when every inordinate desire has 
undergone the process of excision so as to be 
reduced into its place, and to be put into entire 
position and agreement with the one overruling 
desire of conformity to God’s will, then begins 
the new life in the higher sense of the term. 
The soul no longer possesses anything which it 
calls its own, but may rather be spoken of as a 
subject ; and instead of possessing, may be said 
to be possessed by another; God himself comes 
to it, and dwells in it, as in His holy temple. 
It is not only obedient to God, which is a high 
state of grace, even when it costs considerab 
effort to render obedience ; but its obedience is 
rendered in such a manner so promptly and 
lovingly, that God may be said to be its life. 
The soul has become nothing in itself, but it 
has gained all things out-of itself, Diarobed 
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of grace ; it has lost the inspiration and life 


nothing more. Its new life is all natural to it; 


_ing of my departure. The tradition which 


_the present locality. There is no proof that 
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of the life of nature, it is clothed with the life] the tradition has ever wavered. The indications 


in the New Testament favor entirely the same 
view. When it is said that “ Jesus went forth 
with his disciples beyond the brook Kedron, 
where was a garden” (John xviii. 1), it is im- 
plied that he did not go far up the Mount of 
Olives, but reached the place which he had in 
view soon after crossing the bed of that stream. 
The garden is named in that passage with ref- 
erence to the brook, and not the mountain. 

The space enclosed as Gethsemane contains 
about one-third of an acre, and is surround- 
ed by a low wall, covered with white 
stucco. It is entered by a gate, kept under 
lock and key, under the control of one of the 
convents at Jerusalem. The eight olive-trees 
here are evidently very aged; most of them, 
though they are still verdant and productive, 
are so decayed that heaps of stones have been 
ee up against their trunks, to keep them 
rom being blown down by the wind. Trees 
of this class are remarkably long-lived, and it is 
not impossible that those now here may have 
sprung from the roots of those which grew 
there in the days of Christ. Other olive-trees, 
apparently quite as old, occur just beyond the 
limits of the enclosure. It may be allowed that 
the original garden may have been more or less 
extensive than the present site, or have stood a 
few rods further to the north or the south ; but 
far, certainly, from that spot it need not be sup- 
posed to have been. We may sit down there, 
and read the affecting narrative of what the 
Saviour endured for our redemption, and feel 
assured that we are near the place where he 
prayed, “‘ saying, Father, not my will, but thine 
be done ;” and where, “ being in agony, he 
sweat, as it were, great drops of blood, falling 
down to the ground.” 
“He bows beneath the sins of men; 
He cries to God, and cries again, 

In sad Gethsemane ;, 
He lifts his mortal eyes above— 

‘My Father, can this cup remove ?’ 



































of the creature, but it has gained the life of 
God. And now, there is nothing that has God 
in it, but what is its delight. The sky expands 
with purer beauty; the flower opens with a 
sweeter fragrance; in the forest and on the 
river’s banks it finds food for contemplation and 
holy love ; it,rejoices with those that rejoice, and 
weeps with those who weep; it is young and 
buoyant with the child, os wise and reverent 
with the aged ; everything in human life is dear 
to it; it pities and forgives its enemies; like 
Him who is embodied in it, it does good to the 
evil and unthankful; tears are dried at its ap- 
proach, and smiles bloom at the presence of its 
loveliness. 

Those who have never experienced the trans- 
formations of thoroughly sanctifying grace, 
know but little of the purity, the peace, and 
the blessedness of such asoul. It has but lit- 
tle to say of itself; it has no dreams, no visions, 
no ecstacies. We mean to say that it makes 
no account of them separate from God. It lives 
by faith and not by sight. Believing, it asks 


a life which lives and acts of itse//, without cal- 
culation and without effort. It is humble 
without knowing or speaking of its humility ; 
it is divinely wise without analysing its wis- 
dom ; it is full of kindness and love apparently 
without any consciousness how kind and loving 
it is. It worships God even without formally 
thinking of God, because the kingdom of God 
is within it. It is not more full of faith than 
it is of holy simplicity. It is like a little 
child.— Guion. 


———_-~or—- —__—_ 
From Hackett’s Illustrations. 
JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
(Continued from page 798.) 


Following now a path which turns a little to 
the south, at the distance of eight or ten rods 
beyond the bridge we reach the north end of 
the garden of Gethsemane. The ground begins 
to rise here, and we stand at the western foot 
of Olivet. It is the spot above every other 
which the visitor must be anxious to see. It is 
the one which I sought out before any other, 
on my arrival at Jerusalem, and the one of 
which I took my last formal view on the morn- 


“With gentle resignation still, 
He yielded to his Father’s will 
In sad Gethsemane ; 
‘Behold me here, thine only Son ; 
And, Father, let thy will be done.’ 
“The Father heard; and angels, there, 
Sustained the Son of God in prayer, 
In sad Gethsemane; 
He drank the dreadful cup of pain— 
Then rose to life and joy again.” 
The garden has a reservoir, which supplies 
water for moistening the ground, and cultiva- 
ting a few flowers. A series of rude pictures 
may be seen on the interior face of the wall, rep- 
resenting different scenes in the history of 
Christ’s passion, such as the scourging, the 
mockery of the soldiers, the sinking beneath 
the cross, and the like. As I sat beneath the 
olives, and observed how very near the city 
was, with what perfect ease a person there 


laces the agony and betrayal of the Saviour 
eos has a great amount of evidence in its sup- 
port. Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, who lived 
almost early enough to have taken by the hand 
some aged Christian who had seen the com- 
panions of the apostles, speaks of the garden as 
well known; and Jerome, about fifty years 
later, repeats the same testimony, and describes 
the situation of the spot in accordance with 
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could survey at a glance the entire length of 


the eastern wall, and the slope of the hill to- 


wards the valley, I could not divest myself of 


the impression that this local peculiarity should 
be allowed to explain a passage in the account 
of the Saviour’s apprehension. Every one 
must have noticed something abrupt in his sum- 
mons to the disciples—“ Arise, let us be going; 
see, he is at hand that doth betray me,” (Mat- 
thew xxvi. 46.) It is not improbable that his 


watchful eye, at that moment, caught sight of 


Judas and his accomplices, as they issued from 
one of the eastern gates, or turned round the 
northern or southern corner of the walls, in 
order to descend into the valley. Even if the 
night was dark, he could have seen the torches 
which they carried, and could have felt no un- 
certainty respecting the object of such a.move- 
ment at that unseasonable hour. This view is 
not necessary to the explanation of the passage, 
but it is a natural one, and supplies a connec- 
tion between the language and the external cir- 
cumstances, which augments exceedingly the 
graphic power of the narrative. 

As I was passing near Gethsemane one day, 
I saw, at a little distance, a shepherd engaged 
in shearing one of his flock. The animal lay 
stretched before him on the ground; submit- 
ting, without resistance or complaint, to the 
operation which he was performing. It seemed 
as if every movement of the shears would lace- 
rate the flesh; the feet were bound ; the man’s 


knees were pressed rudely against the sides of 


the helpless captive. This posture, so irksome, 


had to be endured for a considerable time be- 
fore the ample fleece was removed. Yet, during 
it all, it was wonderful to observe how patient 


the creature remained ; it struggled not, opened 
not its mouth. Under ordinary circumstances 


the incident might not have attracted my atten- 


tion ; but, being seen in such a place, it spoke 
to my heart with touching power. How could 
I forget the prophet’s use of that emblem, in 
describing the spirit of unshrinking submission 
to appointed suffering, which was to distinguish 
the Saviour of men, and of which he gave such 
matchless proof in the agony.of the garden! 
(Isaiah liii. 7) said, with reference to that trait 
of his character, “ He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 
Leaving Gethsemane, we go down the valley, 
along a path a little to the east of the Kedron, 
and ina few minutes come to a cluster of re- 
markable tombs on our left. They have the 
form of beautiful temples; and two of them, 
instead of being constructed with stones laid 


upon each other, have been sculptured out of 


the rock in one solid mass. The most perfect 
of them is known as the tomb of Absalom ; who, 
having no posterity, is said to have “ reared for 
himself a pillar in the king’s dale, to keep his 
name in remembrance,” (2 Samuel xviii. 18.) 
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One of them is called the tomb of Zacharias, 
the martyr of that name, who was “slain be- 
tween the temple and the altar,” (Matthew 
xxiii. 25.) Another is commonly marked on 
the plans as the cave of St. James, because he 
is said to have taken refuge there on the night 
of the betrayal. The structures are, undoubt- 
edly ancient; but show a style of decoration 
not earlier than the Roman age. It is possible 
that they may be older, and that the embellish- 
ments were added at a later period. The 


ground behind these tombs, along the base and 
up the sides of Olivet, glitters with the white 
slabs, which cover the graves of the Jews buried 
there. The stones are slightly elevated, and 
marked with Hebrew inscriptions. 


This is 
their great cemetery; the one in which they 


esteem it so great a privilege to be interred. 


Still further back on the hill occurs a labyrinth 
of tombs, singularly intricate, which extend for 


a great distance under ground ; they are called 


the Tombs of the Prophets, though for what 
reason is unknown. At the point where we 
now are the valley of Jehoshaphat is narrower 
than in any other part. 


(To be continued.) 





THE IMMUTABLE PRINCIPLE OF PEACE. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
London Peace Society was held in the Fifth 
month last, Henry Pease presiding, in the ab- 
sence of his brother, Joseph Pease, President 
of the Society. The following remarks were 
made by Elihu Burritt, in introducing a resolu- 
tion against the interference of one nation in 
the affairs of another, by force of arms: 


“T have been requested to make a few gen- 
eral remarks on this occasion, but the circum- 
stances under which we meet to-night are so 
extraordinary; the past, present, and future, all 
seem to converge into such a cross sea of antago- 
nistic events and disturbing apprehensions ; 
there is over Christendom such an unbroken 
flood of the old animus of the dark ages; the 
war spirit has so overreached the highest water- 
mark of its former inundations ; in short, look- 
ing in every direction, across both hemispheres, 
and on all the aspects of the present crisis, it is 
difficult to find words that shall be appropriate 
for this anniversary hour. Truly, the times 
have changed, and many have changed with 
them. Hardly ten years have elapsed since 
the last of our great Peace Congresses, and yet 
the decade just coming to a close has never 
had a parallel in history for the quick success- 
ion of distinct and wide-raging wars. During 
this brief space in the life of nations, the great. 
Abaddon of our race has swept with his burn- 
ing wing all the continents of the earth. With- 
in this short period it has belted the globe with’ 
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a wide track of fire and blood. The conflict in 
the Crimea seemed to unlock all the pent-up 
furies upon which the great destroyer rides 
forth to the desolations it works amongst men. 
From the Crimea they flew eastward and west- 
ward. Their serpent tongues hissed for the na- 
tions, and the nations rushed into the battle- 
field with all the new and terrible death-reapers 
that human science could invent. One by one 
every first-class nation and every considerable 
people of the earth has passed under the char- 
iot-wheels of this heathen Juggernaut within 
the last ten years. England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Russia, Turkey, India, and Chi- 
na have bloodied their hands in this work of 
human slaughter. Then the fiery tide rolled 
back from the eastern shore of China, and broke 
upon America with all the accumulated impe- 
tus of its ground swell. There, the area of that 
great Republic, which had boasted that civil 
war had never reddened a square inch of its 
soil with blood, is now the scene of the most 
sanguinary conflict that ever sundered and deso- 
lated a people of the same country, race, and 
tongue. All the mutinies, rebellions, and revo- 
lutions of past ages put in one struggle would 
hardly equal the dimensions of the tremendous 
conflict; and still the end is not yet. What and 
when that end shall be is all hidden in unre- 
vealed dispensations of the future. Truly the 
outlook is not animating to the friends of peace ; 
but let us remember that the greatest days of 
human history are those in which the few walk 
by faith. This is the great trial day; it is to 
test our faith in the principles we have espous- 
ed. Solomon was a wise man beyond all his 
panenners, but the least in the kingdom of 

eaven is greater than he in the wisdom which 
was not revealed to him. He enumerates a 
long series of seasons appropriate for certain 
sentiments and actions:—‘ There is a time to 
plantand atime to pluck up,” “a timetoloveand 
a time to hate,” but he omitted one time from 
the list which the man of Christian experience 
alone can supply, that is, “atime to believe 
when the multitude doubt.” There should be: 
a time for a man to gird up his loins, and stand 
strong and firm in the steady valor of a great 
faith, to plant his foot more stoutly upon the 
rock of a great everlasting principle, and to 
feel its strength against the winds and waves 
that are sweeping hundreds around him from 
their sandy foundations. There should be a 
time to wait as well as to advance, to wait to 
see our judgment brought forth as the noon- 
day, to see the mighty and immortal principle 
on which we stand justified before a deriding 
world, even by the logic of these stern and ter- 
rible events. Courage and faith!—let us 
strengthen our hearts for this trial. Courage 
and faith !|—we need both in large measure to 
earry us over this great gap in the ages, to carry 
us across the shadow of these dark years, 





which have been resuscitated, as it were, from 
the slumbers of ten centuries, and thrown 
across the path of human progress, at a time 
when that pathway seemed brightened with a 
glorious promise: we shall reach the shore of a 
better future if we faint not. True, there has 
been a great falling off in the nominal adhe- 
rents to our cause. Hundreds and thousands 
who walked with us when our white -banner 
was upborne, as it were, by the breath of popu- 
lar favor, have gone away backward before the 
adverse influence of these events. But still I 
would say, Courage! We have been thinned 
but not weakened by their secession. The band 
of Gideon was not weakened by the test that 
thinned its scanty ranks, nor shall ours lose 
strength or working vitality from this severe 
winnowing. What has been the lesson of ten 
years? What is it but this, that all our 
strength is in a great and everlasting principle 
—a principle as immortal and immutable as the 
attributes and doctrines of the Saviour of man- 
kind—a principle which he gave to his follow- 
ers to enter into the very life-work and struc- 
ture of their faith, to be a living power in their 
belief and practice, which should win and crown 
one of the greatest triumphs of his kingdom on 
earth! The experience of the last ten years 
has taught us how little we may trust to men 
who base their adhesion to our cause on the 
shifting quicksands of expediency and _ policy. 
When the adverse wind and tide of public sen- 
timent come, they are washed into the current 
of popular emotion. We must dig down to a 
deeper, stronger foundation than this if we ever 
expect to see that great victory won which is to 
bless the world with permanent and universal 
peace. We must get a stronger hold upon the 
consciences of Christian men, so that they shall 
feel war is a heathen usage, that it is put under 
the everlasting ban of a Christian’s faith, that 
it is put in the same moral category as idolatry 
—oblations offered to heathen deities, in which 
he cannot participate, even by indirect acqui- 
escence or toleration. Can we bring Christian 
men to this full conviction, so that they would 
no sooner countenance war than they would 
assist at the immolation of a human being to 
the idol of some Pagan cannibal? Through 
many years of labor we have worked to this end 
on both sides of the Atlantic; and we can al- 
most say with the prophet, ‘‘Who hath be- 
lieved our report?” The work is slow because 
the work is large. It is directed against the 
antagonistic influences of forty centuries, against 
the education and habits of the public mind 
through all the foregone ages. But other works 
are slow, and those who bear their heat and bur- 
den have equal cause with ourselves for dis- 
couragement. Let us remember that intemper- 
ance and slavery are as old as war, and that the 
awakening of the Christian conscience to their 
evils in both hemispheres has been exceeding- 
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ly slow. The transformation of the views and 


opinions of the Christian Church, in reference 
to these moral evils, is wrought out by almost 
imperceptible degrees, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little. 
Courage and faith! It is not a time to measure 
the permanent and even tide mark of the sea 
when some unprecedented tempest is dashing 
its waters far inland upon the wheatflelds never 
before moistened by the brine of the ocean; it 


is not a time to measure the actual progress of 


our cause at this moment of temporary reac- 
tion. It would be language of unmanly des- 
pair to say that the fields we have cultured and 
sown in faith and hope shall never be green 
again, nor never bear a harvest, because some 
sudden tempest of human passions has blown 
over them the bitter spray of the dark ages. 
In the closing chapters of Divine revelation it 
was given to the Saint of Patmos to see that 
Satan was to be unbound for a certain season 
among men, and to have the full swing and 


sway of his malignant will; but that period of 


mischief was to be his last on earth. So, war 
has been loosed with all its sharp-teethed blood- 
hounds to prey fora certain period upon all 
that is precious in the moral world. Its bloody, 
unbroken reign lacks but one year of a full de- 
cade; and let us take hold of the hope that this 
remaining year shall be its last in the Christian 
world—that when the last of the intervening 
months shall have closed its record, the great 
red dragon shall be bound, to go no more abroad 
forever. Courage and faith! We may be but 
twelve months distant from a future rich with 
the best blessings of our brave hopes in these 
days of darkness. When the great Govern- 
ments of the world shall make up the balance- 
sheet of these bloody wars, depend upon it, 
they will find an immense disparity between the 
debt and credit sides of the account; that the 
beggarly gain against the tremendous loss will 
impress them with such a conviction as they 
never had before of the utter unreality of any 
seeming good obtained by the sword. Then we 
may reasonably expect a reaction in the public 
mind favorable to our cause. Let us all be up 
and waiting to make the most of thesé new les- 
sons which the last ten years of war must im- 
press upon the people of Christendom. What 
a new volume full of pungent teaching these 
years will fill! What an army of texts, facts, 
and vivid illustrations, all alive with fresh ex- 
perience, will be at hand to point our argu- 
ments and give new effect to our appeals! 
What new and startling examples shall we be 
able to cite of the utter futility and folly of re- 
sorting to the sword, either for empire or for 
independence, for secession or for union, for 
revolution or reaction, for national honor or 
civil rights. Courage and faith! We need 
both, not only in reference to those antagonis- 


tic events and influences that are sweeping over 
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the world, and diminishing the ranks of our 
nominal adherents, but in reference to those 
affecting and afflicting dispensations of the Di- 
vine will which have removed, as it were, the 
very Elijahs and Hlishas of our cause in the 
last ten years. It is impossible for me, it is 
impossible for you, to forget on this occasion 
those faces, radiant with the heart light of 
Christian philanthropy, which were wont to 
beam once upon the anniversary assemblages 
convened within these walls. Their lips have 
been silenced for ever on earth, but the living 
speech of their great lives of faith is with us 
still. They have been taken from their person- 
al companionship on earth; but the light and 
savor of our lives of hope and faith shall be 
with us asa cheering and helpful fellowship 
through all the arduous labors and unforeseen 
trials that may await us in the cause of peace. 
Yes, the fathers of our cause have fallen asleep ; 
those who stood next to them in age and 
labor are fast verging into the sere and yellow 
leaf of life; and one by one they will ere long 
be called to relinquish the field to younger 
men. And who are they that shall take this 
holy cause into their heart of hearts, and give 
to it the quenchless fervor of their faith, hope, 
prayer, and labor? If there be any young men 
in this land preparing their souls for this bless- 
ed work, some of them must be within these 
walls to-night. As we who have toiled long in 
this field, look around upon this congregation, 
we would fain believe that such and such a 
young man feels in his soul the pulse of a new 
interest in this enterprise of Christian philan- 
thropy; that he is listening now to the still, 
small voice, of a divine suggestion to give him- 
self'to this work ; to come up and fill one of 
the vacant places that death or age has made in 
our ranks; to bring to the help of our waning 
energies the warming animation of that young- 
man Power with which every great and arduous 
undertaking must be fed, to keep the sinews of 
exertion in working order. It will be worth 
the care and labor of a dozen anniversary meet- 
ings like the present, if a few of these young 
men shall make this evening the date of their 
consecration to this great and Christian cause. 
You will never see a time more favorable for 
enlistment under our banner than at the pres- 
ent moment. To enlist now, a young man 
must be moved by the heroism of a great faith ; 
he must plant his foot upon a great principle, 
as upon a rock in the midst of the whirling ed- 
dies of a cross sea; he must lean upon that 
everlasting strength that comes from above, and 
feel it moving every nerve, and giving effect 
and success to every effort. Shall not some of 
the gaping vacancies in our thinned ranks be 
filled to-night by some young volunteers from 
this assemblage? Come! the great future is 
your inheritance. Should you live to our age, 
your meridian years will pass under the sun of 
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that future. You will reap, in those years of 
harvest, what men like us have sown in tears 
and trial. Come, then, lend a hand now to this 
fallow work ; walk with us across these rough 
furrows ; take your turn at the plough—take 
your place at the sowing—for the harvest is all 
to be yours ; you and the children of your man- 
hood years shall reap its golden sheaves into 
your bosoms, and rejoice in the glorious ingath- 
ering. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1863. 





Tae Miirary Drarr.—lIn our 46th num- 
ber we inserted a communication in relation to 
the military draft, then about to be made in 
this State, and still in progress through other 
loyal States. It contains valuable information 
and advice, but experience has shown that the 
course recommended in one respect cannot be 
safely adopted in all cases. 

It was suggested that when a Friend receives 
notice that he has been drafted, he “should 
appear before the Provost-Marshal or Board of 
Enrolment,” and “simply state his conscien- 
tious scruples against all wars, and respectfully 
ask exemption on this ground, calmly submit- 
ting to the issue.” 

As the law does not authorize the Board of 
Enrolment to grant exemptions to persons who 
entertain conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms, it will be in vain for any to ask relief in 
this way ; and unless a drafted Friend can claim 
exemption on account of physical disability, 


as recognized by the law, or on some other legal 


ground, we think it will be better for him not 
to appear before the Board of Enrolment per- 
sonally ; but to inform it in writing, that, being 
a member of the religious Society of Friends, 
and holding its principles in relation to war, he 
ean neither bear arms himself nor furnish a 
substitute. His position having been thus ex- 
plained, he will not be liable to the infliction 
of forcible measures to compel him to join the 
army, but may be arrested by the Provost-Mar- 
shal, as a deserter, and tried as such by a court- 
martial. 

The law gives wide discretion to courts-mar- 
tial. The penalty for desertion may be “ death 
or such other punishment as by sentence of a 
court-martial shall be inflicted.” 



















The sentence will, of course, depend very 
much on the character of the individuals com- 
posing the court; but we can hardly anticipate 
an attempt to inflict extreme punishment in 
cases where it is manifest that the refusal to 
bear arms does not arise from any feelings of 
disaffection towards the Government, but from 
a real conviction that war is forbidden by 
Christianity. 





MarrieD, at Center Meeting, Iowa, on the 20th of 
5th mo., last, Moses Sranuey, of Spring Creek 
Monthly Meeting, to Cyntuia Brats. 


———+~00m 


Digp, at the residence of his brother, in Hendricks 
county, Ind., on the 4th of 7th mo., 1863, Emory D. 
Corriy, of Coffin’s Station, Ind., in the 39th year of 
his age. 

He had left home with a prospect of visiting Kan- 
sas, and bore a severe illness with great fortitude, 
speaking very calmly of the peaceful change he 
believed awaited him. 

Upright in his dealings, generous and confiding in 
his friendships, exhibiting great calmness and 
evenness of temper in trial and adversity, he en- 
deared himself to a large circle of friends. They 
have the calming and comforting belief, that for him 
death was an exchange of the cross and care of 
earth, for the crown and beauty of the Land of 
Light. 


——, at the residence of his father, near Winches - 
ter, Va., on the 11th of 6th mo., 1863, A. H. GRIF- 
FITH, Jr., in the 21st year of his age. 

Although laboring under almost constant delirium 
during his illness, so as to preclude opportunities of 
serious conversation, yet it is believed he had a sense 
of his situation, and was earnestly desirous of a 
right preparation for the fimal change which await- 
ed him. 

He was a young man of good morals, of religious 
sensibility, and amiable disposition, and gave prom- 
ise of much usefulness in civil and religious society. 


——, near Springtown, Ind., on 4th of 7th mo., 
1863, Wii1iaM, son of Natkan and Caroline Thomas, 
(both deceased,) aged 26 years, a member of Mis- 
sissinewa Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend’s example and consistent conduct 
had much endeared him to a large circle of friends. 
Endowed with good natural abilities, strengthened 
by a guarded education, and with a taste for useful 
reading and a desire to make himself useful in the 
world, he applied himself industriously in what- 
ever vocation he engaged. Having purchased land 
in Kansas, he was preparing to go there, when a 
slight attack of chills confined him partially to his 
bed and house for about ten days, without any ap- 
prehension of immediate danger until the 3d of 7th 
mo., when a sudden paroxysm of pain rendered him 
speechless and he soon passed away. 


, on the 24th of Ist mo., 1863, Saran Savage, 
in the 72d year of her age. 


——,on the 10th of 3d mo., 1863, Susan Hop- 
kins in her 81st year. 


——, on the 10th of 5th mo., 1863, Grace I. Wortu- 
IneTon, widow of the late Dr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton, of Deer Creek, Md. 

The above three were members oi Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, and the last two were sisters. 
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Dre, on the 17th of 7th mo., 1863, Junius Hunt, 
aged 9 mos. and 12 days, son of Harry and Ann 
Hunt. A member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Iowa. 


——, on the 7th of 7th mo., 1863, Jessz Cook, son of 
Zimri and Lydia P. Cook, and consort of Abigail 
Cook, in the 39th year of bis age, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Henry county, Indiana. This dear friend bore a 
lingering illness of many months, at times suffering 
the most excruciating pain, with marked patience 
and Christian resiguation, often expressing a con- 
cern that Friends might be faithful in the support of 
all our Christian testimonies and for the prosperity 
of Society. His mind seemed unclouded to the last, 
and he was frequently engaged in supplicating his 
Father in heaven in behalf of our beloved Society, 
and with fervent cesires for his own particular 
meeting, that there might be raised up faithful wit- 
nesses in the cause of his dear Redeemer. 

He often remarked he saw nothing in his way, but 
that it would be very pleasant to be spared a little 
longer, and if such was the case, his time hereafter 
should be more fully given up to the cause of his 
Lord and Master, but adding, “if my time has come, 
I say amen ;” saying it was all through mercy un- 
merited, that he could say, “not my will but thine be 
done.” A few minutes before his close ke called 
his family and frieads around him, bidding them 
farewell and leaving a legacy of love for all. 


——__ -+ ee 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term will open on Third-day, the 25th of 
8th month, and continue twelve weeks. 

Joseph G. Pinkham, A. B., Principal. Applications 
for admission, stating age and moral character, 
should be addressed to 

James Van Biarcom, 
Vassalboro, Maine. 
ith mo. 29th, 1863. 3t. 


——_—-~6e—$___—_ 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


There is a wide difference between the old- 
fashioned mechanic and the mechanic of to-day ; 
between the “villain,” the “ slave,” workman 
with hands but no head of long ago, and the in- 
telligent mechanical engineer of the present day. 
The mechanic of to-day is a respected and indis- 
pensable member of society ; a strong right arm 
of every civilized nation. The skilful hand is 
now guided by an educated and enlightened 
head. The mechanic is expected not only to 
be able to use his tools, but to know something 
of principles; to see the theory of his art, and 
thus to make his work more than mere manip- 
ulation. 

The making of machines, and the building 
of machines which shall reproduce themselves, 
and thus not only produce better and cheaper 
work, but at the same time enlarge the sphere 
of mechanics, is the work of the present. 
There can be no more inviting field for hun- 
dreds of young men now commencing business, 
than the machine shop; no department of labor 
gives more scope for the exercise of talent of 
the highest order; no department is more pro- 
ductive of good to mankind. The study of the 


chemistry and physics of the metals is well 
worth all the time and knowledge that can be 
brought to bear thereon. The establishment 
of a uniform system of measures, and of tools 
and machines, invites the labor of engineers. 
Millions of dollars are to be saved by the im- 
provement of the railway track, by the reduc- 
tion of the dead weight hauled, and by the use 
of iron in the place of wood. The arts of 
peace and war are both in the hands of the 
present race of engineers; and the interest of 
individuals and the public welfare are both de- 
pendent upon the perfection of mechanical 
engineering.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND THE ARABS. 


[Many of our readers will be interested in 
the following information, communicated to the 
London Friend, by F. W. Chesson, Secretary 
of the Aborigines Protection Society, London. ] 


Although France has acquired Algeria by 
the sword, she is apparently determined to 
maintain her authority by the just treatment of 
all her subjects. The French Government are 
anxious to ensure the loyalty of the Arabs by giv- 
ing them no ground of disatfection. Wherever 
Europeans have been brought into intimate re- 
lation with native races, an insatiable desire for 
land has been the fertile cause of dissension 
and war. The strong have considered that the 
spoliation of the weak was in accordance with 
the law of nature, no less than of self-interest. 
It must, however, be admitted that the French 
Government have been scrupulous in their re- 
gard for the rights of the native proprietors in 
Algeria. So far back as 1851 a law was passed, 
the object of which was to secure to the Arabs, 
as well as to all other classes of the population, 
the inviolability of their property as held by 
them both before and since the period of the 
conquest. But owing to some ambiguity in the 
text, the rights of the Arabs were not suffi- 
ciently free from doubt, and further legislation 
therefore became imperative. These uncer- 
tainties with regard to the native title have 
been complicated by a movement on the part of 
the colonists for throwing the bulk of the land 
into their own hands. Their object has been 
to induce the Emperor to assume the proprie- 
torship of the soil; to dispose of the native 
claim by making small allotments to each 
family, and to break up the tribal system 
by conferring individual titles upon the 
owners. The effect of such a change would be 
in the highest degree perilous and unsatisfac- 
tory. In the first place, the seizure of the land 
would be a sweeping act of confiscation ; and, 
secondly, an attempt to force a nomadic and 
pastoral people like the Arabs to surrender, 
with little or no preparation, their most ancient 
and cherished usages, and to settle down to 
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agricultural pursuits, as a French proprietor or 
a Canadian farmer might do, would be an inno- 
vation calculated to irritate a naturally warlike 
race, and to repel them from the civilization 
to which, by more legitimate means, they 
are rapidly becoming assimilated. The colo- 
nists are eager in their desire to possess the land, 
although, out of a European population of two 
hundred thousand, only a fourth are engaged 
in cultivation of any kind, and although hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, now in their pos- 
session, are still unreclaimed from the wilder- 
ness. The recognition of the Arab claim to the 
soil is therefore demanded alike by justice and 
expediency, and it should be left to the steady 
growth of civilization to harmonize native cus- 
toms with the usages of European communities. 
The ultimate object should undoubtedly be to 
induce a general holding of land by an indi- 
vidual tenure, but this should be brought about, 
not by rude and precipitate legislation, but 
rather by friendly instruction and advice, and 
those natural processes to which we have re- 
ferred. The true idea is conveyed in that sen- 
tence of the exposition of the proposed Senatus 
Consultum, which says—“ It will be necessary 
to wait until time and example shall have made 
them comprehend the advantages of individual 
life, and have induced the tribes to solicit it.” 
In New Zealand, for example, an attempt to 
break up the tribal system by a demonstration 
of force occasioned the late costly and sanguin- 
ary war; but every one can see that if the na- 
tives are left to themselves they will, in time, 
adopt the English notion in regard to land, as 
they have adopted the English idea represented 
by the new native word “Komiti,” or the 
English methods of tillingthe ground and grind- 
ing corn. 

The determination of the Emperor Napoleon 
to be no party to the spoliation of his Arab 
subjects—on the contrary, to ensure to them 
the full enjoyment of all their rights—was con- 
veyed to the world in his letter to the Duc de 
Malakoff, Governor-General of Algeria, dated 
the 6th of February, 1863. That letter, it 
must be admitted by every impartial reader, 
enunciates the noblest principles in language 
at once forcible, dignified, and eloquent. The 
following is extracted from an accurate transla- 
tion of the original :— 

“ When the Government of the Restoration 
effected the conquest of Algeria, it promised 
the Arabs to respect their religion and their 
rights of property. This solemn engagement 
exists always for us; and I consider that my 
honor is engaged in carrying out, as I did for 
Abd-el-Kader, any great or noble purpose con- 
templated by the governments which have pre- 
ceded me. 

“ Besides, even if justice did not demand it, 
it appears to me indispensable for the repose 
and the prosperity of Algeria, to consolidate 


the property of the soil in the hands of those 
who hold it. For how can we rely on the 
pacification of a country, nearly the whole 
population of which is ivcessantly disquieted 
by doubts as to the nature of the right by 
which its property is held? How are we to 
develop its prosperity while the greater part of 
the land labors under the disadvantage arising 
from the impossibility of either selling or bor- 
rowing upon it, through the want of a legal title 
as a basis of credit ? How, in fine, can we hope 
to increase the revenue of the State, while we 
are constantly diminishing the value of the 
Arab property, on which alone the imposts are 
levied? Let us lcok at the facts. We find in 
Algeria three millions of Arabs and two hun- 
dred thousand Europeans, of whom one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand are French. Of a 
superficies of about fourteen million hectares com- 
prised in the Tell,* two millions are cultivated 
by native proprietors. The domain at the dis- 
posal of the State is two millions six hundred 
and ninety thousand hectares. Of these there 
are eight hundred and ninety thousand hee- 
tares of land fit for cultivation; one million 
eight hundred thousand of forest; four hun- 
dred and twenty thousand have been assigned 
to European colonists; and the rest consists of 
marshes, lakes, rivers, and common and waste 
lands. Of the four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand hectares assigned to colonists, a large part 
has been either resold or let out to Arabs by 
the holders, and the remainder is far from 
being in a state of proper cultivation. Although 
these figures are but approximative, it must be 
acknowledged that, notwithstanding the praise- 
worthy energy of the colonists and the progress 
already made, the occupation by Europeans is 
still confined to very narrow limits, and as- 
suredly there will be, for a long time to come, 
no lack of land for them to cultivate. . . . 

“But I may be told that the Arabs have no 
rights; that the property of the soil having 
been formerly vested in the Sultan, the con- 
quest has transmitted the same title to us. 
What! shall the State arm itself with the 
superannuated principles of Mohammedanism, 
in order to despoil the ancient possessors of the 
soil, and, in a country which has now become 
French, invoke, for this purpose, the despotic 
rights of the Grand Turk! Such a pretension 
is exorbitant, and, in order to carry it out, it 
would be necessary to drive the Arab popula- 
tion into the desert, and to reduce them to the 
condition of the Indians of North America—a 
proceeding both impossible and inhuman. 

“« Let us, then, seek by every means to con- 
ciliate this race—intelligent, proud, warlike, 
and agricultural. The law of 1851 established 


*The territory comprised between the Atlas 


Mountains and the sea, from the Latin word tellus 
(cultivable land) given to this district by the Ro- 
mans. 
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the rights of property existing at the time of]and become shocking objects to those who ap- 


the conquest; but the tenure, badly defined, 
has remained uncertain. The time has arrived 
for terminating a state of things so precarious. 

“As soon as the territory of the tribe is as- 
certained it should be divided into Douars, 
which will permit the Government, at a later 
period, to introduce by degrees the principle of 
individual tenure. Established as absolute own- 
ers of the soil, the native proprietors could then 
dispose of it as they please, and out of the mul- 
tiplicity of transactions to which this will give 
origin, there would arise between them and the 
European colonists a constant and daily inter- 
course, more effective in attracting them to our 
civilization than all the coercive measures which 
it is in our power to employ. 

“The soil of Africa is of sufficient extent, 
and the resources to be developed in it are suf- 
ficiently numerous, to allow every one to find a 
place in it, and to give to each individual free 
scope for his activity according to the bent of 
his disposition, character, and wants. To the na- 
tives there is the rearing of horses and of cat- 
tle, and the cultivation of the natural products 
of the soil; to European activity and intelli- 
gence, the opening up of forests and mines, the 
draining and the irrigation of waste lands, the 
introduction of the best methods of cultivation, 
and of those branches of industry which always 
precede or accompany the progress of agricul- 
ture; to the local Government, the care of the 
general interests and the development of the 
moral well-being of the inhabitants by educa- 
tion, and of their material prosperity by public 
works. To it belongs the duty of suppressing 
useless and vexatious restrictions, and of allow- 
ing the utmost freedom to the development 
and extension of commerce. In addition, it 
should strive to eneourage great associations of 
European capitalists, while avoiding to become 
itself the sustainer of emigration and coloniza- 
tion, and of supporting, at the public expense, 
individuals without resources, attracted by gra- 
tuitous grants of land.” 

(To be concluded.) 


— eee — 


SMALLPOX. 


A report on smallpox has recently been pre- 
sented to the London General Board of Health. 
The following are interesting extracts :-— 

SMALLPOX. 1. Dangers of Natural Small- 
pox.—lIt is fatal to a very large proportion of 
those whom it attacks; it is eminently infec- 
tious from person to person ; it seizes, with very 
few exceptions, on all who for the first time 
come within its range. : Amongst 
those who outlive it, many either totally or 

artly lose their sight or hearing; many are 
eft consumptive, weakly, sickly, or maimed; 
many are disfigured for life by horrid scars, 


proach them. 

2. Its Ravages amongst Remote or Savage 
Nations.—In Mexico it even surpassed the 
cruelties of the conquest, suddenly cutting 
down 3} millions of population and leaving 
none to bury them; in Brazil, in the year 1563, 
it extirpated whole races of men; and about 
the same period, in the single province of 
Quito, it destroyed upwards of 100,000 Indians. 
As late as 1734, Greenland suffered its first 
epidemic, of smallpox, when nearly two-thirds 
of the population were swept away. In Ice- 
land, the disease had been known. in much 
earlier times, but in its eighteenth visitation 
(1707) it is said to have destroyed 18,000 per- 
sons out of a population of about 50,000. 

3. In Civilized Countries.—Instead of coming, 
after long absence, on masses of population en- 
tirely unprotected against the infection, it re- 
curred in each place so frequently, that a con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants would have 
faced the danger before; nevertheless, the an- 
nual ravages of smallpox in Europe alone have 
been estimated at half a million of lives. 

M. de la Condamine reckoned that in France 
a tenth of the deaths were by smallpox. Ro- 
sen’s estimate of Sweden was to the same effect. 
It seems that within the London bills of mor- 
tality, smallpox, when not at its worst, averaged 
a fourteenth of the annual total of death; a 
fourteenth, too, at times when that total, as 
compared with the population, represented per- 
haps double of our present death-rate. At the 
end of the 18th century, the practice of vaccina- 
tion was introduced by Dr. Jenner, and since 
then experience has abundantly proved its 
success. 

The following are instances of its results :— 
In Sweden, during the 28 years preceding the 
introduction of vaccination, out of each million 
of population there used to die of smallpox 
2050 persons annually. During 40 years suc- 
ceeding its introduction, out of each million of 
population the smallpox deaths have annually 
averaged 158. In Westphalia, during the 
years 1776-80, the smallpox death-rate was 
2643. During the 35 years 1816-50, it was 
only 114. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia, where formerly there died 4000, there 
now die 200. In Copenhagen, for the half- 
century 1750-1800, the smallpox death-rate was 
3128, but for the next half-century only 286. 
In Berlin, for 24 years preceding the general 
use of vaccination, the smallpox death-rate had 
been 3422. For 40 years subsequently it has 
been only 176. From such information as ex- 
ists, it seems probable that the smallpox death- 
rate of London, within the bills of mortality, 
during the 18th century, ranged from 3000 to 
5000. In 1854 it was only 149, in 1855 only 
132. 

From these and many other detailed returns, 
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it appears that vaccination performed in in- 
fancy in ihe best manner gives to most persons 
through life a complete security against attacks 
of smallpox. It does not, however, give an 
absolute immunity from smallpox ; some per- 
sons, as they approach adult life, partially or 
wholly recover their susceptibility to that dis- 
ease, although, when they are attacked by 
smallpox after vaccination, the disease is greatly 
mitigated. 

Re-vaccination.—The following results show 
the influence of a second vaccination in restor- 
ing the protection against the disease :—In 
Prussia (as in Wurtemburg) the practice of re- 
vaccination grew out of the knowledge that 
smallpox would ultimately attack a certain pro- 
portion of those who had been vaccinated only 
in infancy. This knowledge, too, had been 
dearly purchased in the Prussian army, for 


during the ten years preceding 1831, cases of 


post-vacciual smallpox were increasing in num- 
ber and fatality—attacks were counted annually 
by many hundreds—and within the three years 
1831-33, there had occurred no fewer than 
312 deaths by smallpox. For the last 20 years 
the Prussian army has represented an almost 
entirely re-vaccinated population. And what 
has been the contrast? 104 annual deaths by 
smallpox was the last experience of the former 
system ; two annual deaths by smallpox has 
been the average for the. re-vaccinated army. 


Analysing, moreover, the 40 fatal cases of 


smallpox which, during the last 20 years, have 
occurred in the Prussian army, we find that 
only four of the number were of persons who, 
it is said, had been successfully re-vaccinated. 
Other illustrations of the same conclusive kind 
may be gathered from the experience of other 
countries. From 1843 re-vaccination has been 
compulsory in the Bavarian army; and from 
that date to the present time, 1857, neither a 
single death by smallpox, ror even a single 
case of unmodified smallpox, has occurred- in 
that population. For the last 21 years re- 
vaccination has been general in the Danish 


army, and for the last 13 years in the. Danish, 


navy; and these two populations, we are in- 
formed, have almost entirely escaped contagion 
during several epidemics of smallpox.—British 
Friend. 





IMPORTANCE OF OUR SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


The United States Economist contains an 
elaborate and well-written article on the import- 
ance of sheep husbandry to the loyal States, 
from which we condense some interesting ideas 
which are worthy of the attention of all our far- 
mers :— 

‘‘ For years past the quantity of wool manu- 
factured in the United States has averaged full 
125 millions of pounds. Of this quantity not 
more than one half has been grown here. 





































While we have been exporting grain and provis- 
ions to an immense amount, we have imported 
wool from Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
South America, China, Russia, India, and in 
short from every other quarter of the globe, and 
are doing so to-day, though it is an indisputable 
fact that no country on earth is better adapted 
to sheep husbandry than the North-west. 
Should the agriculturist neglect to grow a suffi 
cient quantity of wheat and corn to supply our 
home demand, it would be regarded as a most 
surprising evidence of lack of enterprise, and 
yet facilities of soil and climate are no better for 
producing corn and wheat than they are for the 
growing of sheep. In Australia and the Cape 
of Good Hope, where sheep husbandry is carried 
on extensively and at a large profit, the climate 
is not.so favorable, the soil is barren, and there 
is no market for mutton; while in the West 
the soil is rich, the climate dry and esol, and 
our large cities furnish a ready market for mut- 
ton, at higher prices than in London and Paris. 
For years past the people of the West have seen 
the wool-buyer running through the count 
eager to contract for wool ‘on the sheep’s back.”” 
How much more will they be in the future, when 
the consumption of wool has increased fifty per 
cent, as it is likely to be! Although the clip 
of wool will be larger this year than upon any 
former occasion, still our Western farmers do not 
realize the immense increase of the demand 
which will be created for this great staple by the 
cutting short of the cotton supply. We have 
at present in the loyal States twenty-five millions 
of sheep, and we believe that this number could 
be doubled without producing a sufficient quan - 
tity of wool or mutton to supply the demand 
for the next five years. There is no mystery 
about sheep husbandry. ll that is required to 
conduct the business successfully is the exercise 
of plain common sense, which dictates that all 
domestic animals (and sheep in particular), to 
thrive well, require to be well fed, to have plenty 
of room and to be protected from storms. The 
soil and climate of the North-western States are 
admirably adapted to sheep busbandry, and the 
farmers of that section could not possibly turn 
their attention to a more profitable branch of 
agriculture. ‘The sheep best adapted to the 
production of worsted are the Leicester and 
Cotswold breeds, and can be obtained in Canada 
to any extent and at reasonable prices. The 
carcasses are large and the fleeces of | ng staple, 
which makes these breeds more valuable both 
for the clip and mutton.” 


———~0 


We must not believe that the presence of 
God is imaginary, when it does not give the 
power and light to say fine things. His pres- 
ence is never more real, or more beneficial than 
when it teaches us to be silent, to humble our- 
selves, not to hearken to self-love, and to 
remain with lowliness in the obscurity of faith. 
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Self-renunciation and lowliness are more profit- 


able than briyht ideas or fine sentiments.— 
Fenelon. 


pose you hit your man mortally, he may still 
run in upon you and rip you up with a bowie- 
knife before he falls dead ; whereas if you drive 
a good heavy bullet into him, or make a hole in 
him witha‘ Derringer’ ball, he gets faintish and 
drops at once. 

“ Many illustrations, too, were given of the 
value of practical lessons of this sort. One 
particularly struck me. If a gentleman with 
whom you are engaged in altercation moves his 
hand towards his breeches pocket, or behind 
his back, you must smash him or shoot him at 
once, for he is either going to draw his six- 
shooter, to pull out a bowie-knife, or to shoot 
you through the lining of his pocket. The 
latter practice is considered rather ungentle- 
manly, but it has somewhat been more honored 
lately in the observance than in the breaeh. 
In fact, the savage practice of walking about 
with pistols, knives, and poniards, in bar-rooms 
and gambling saloons, with passions ungoverned, 
because there is no law to punish the deeds to 
which they lead, affords facilities for crime 
which an uncivilized condition of society leaves 
too often without punishment, but which must 
be put down, or the country in which it is tol- 
erated will become as barbarous as a jungle in- 
habited by wild beasts.” 

Now, why should a principle which leads to 
such results as these in the relations of indi- 
viduals be assumed to lead to directly contrary 
results in the relations of States? In truth, it 
leads to precisely the same results in both cases. 
The existence of large armaments is NOT pre- 
servative of peace, but provocative of war. As 
most of our readers will probably acquaint 
themselves with Mr. Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War, we entreat them to observe, that 
what really led to that sanguinary conflict was 
not the gravity of the matter in dispute, not 
the difficulty of finding a solution, not the 
anxiety of the monarchs and statesmen con- 
cerned in the quarrel to push it to the arbi- 
tration of the sword, for nothing is more obvious 
than that they all dreaded that issue, and la- 
bored hard to prevent it. But they became en- 
tangled in that deadly scuffle for no other rea- 
son than this, that having, unhappily, at their 
command large forces by land and sea, which 
they were tempted into moving and parading 
against each other by way of menace, they were 
so far committed that they could not retreat, 
and thus, as on a hundred other occasions, 
these boasted securities of peace became the 
immediate and inevitable occasion of war. It 
is difficult to read such a story as this without 
having the language of the poet thrust upon our 
tongues :— 


















































ARMED SECURITY. 


We find it constantly laid down by the ad- 
vocates of large armaments, as an indisputable 
axiom, that the best security for peace is to be 
prepared for war. In Mr. Russell’s book on 
America there are some very singular illustra- 
tions of how this principle operates when it is 
applied to the relations of men to each other in 
private life. For many years, the habit of 
going about armed has been wholly discontinued 
in this country. Whether that has tended to 
diminish or to increase the security of human 
life, let those determine whose reading enables 
them to compare the present state of society in 
London and other large towns, with what it was 
when it was the fashion for gentlemen to walk 
about armed with deadly weapons. 

The practice of carrying arms still prevails 
all but universally in the Southern States of 
America. But does it contribute to the safety 
of those who observe it? Two or three ex- 
tracts from Mr. Russell’s journal will furnish 
the reply. 

“T went,” he says, “ with Mr. Mure to visit 
the gaol at New Orleans. We met the sheriff, 
according to appointment, at the police-court. 
Something like a sheriff—a great, big, burly, 
six-foot man, with revolvers stuck in his belt, 
and strength and arms quite sufficient to enable 
him to execute his office in its highest degree. 
Speaking of the numerous crimes committed in 
New Orleans, he declared it was a perfect hell 
upon earth, and that nothing could ever put an 
end to murders, manslaughters, and deadly as- 
saults, till it was made penal to carry arms ; 
but by law every American citizen may walk 
with an armory round his waist if he likes.” 

So again at Vicksburg, Mr. Russell found 
some very startling comments on the venerable 
maxim so often on the lips of our statesmen 
and publicists— Si vis pacem, para bellum. 

“* When my work was over, I walked out and 
sat in the shade with a gentleman, whose talk 
turned upon the practices of the Mississippi 
duello, and without the smallest animus, and in 
the most natural way in the world, he told us 
tale after tale of blood, and recounted terrible 
tragedies enacted outside bars of hotels, and in 
the public streets close beside us. The very 
air seemed to become purple as he spoke, the 
land around a veritable ‘ Aceldama.’ There 
may, indeed, be security for property, but there 
is none for the life of its owner in difficulties, 
who may be shot by a stray bullet from a pistol 
as he walks up the street. 

“T learned many valuable facts. I was 
warned, for example, against the impolicy of 
trusting to small-bored pistols, or to pocket six- 
shooters, in case of a close fight ; because, sup- 


“Nations would do well 
To extort the truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy, the world.” 


— Herald of Peace. 
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MACHINERY AND HAND LABOR. 


Not such a great while ago our thread was 
spun between the thumb al the finger, and all 
our cloth woven in the clumsiest of hand- 
looms. Now, by the means of a spinning jenny 
and weaving machinery, one person will make 
as much as two hundred yards of cloth in a day. 
Before the invention of the cotton gin, one per- 
son could not prepare one pound of cotton so 
easily as he can now prepare one hundred 
pounds. Our grandmothers could barely knit 
one pair of socks in a day—ncw, by means of 
a machine, one little girl can turn out a hund- 
red dollars’ worth of knitted materials in a day. 
A few years ago we were told it took seventeen 
men to make a complete pin; now the machine 
is fed with the raw material ,which is not touched 
again until rolled up in papers of pins. In 
Providence, R. I., there is to-day a machine 
that takes a strip of metal from a coil, and 
makes two hundred and thirty inches of deli- 
cate chain out of it, inaday. The metals are 
no longer worked by hand—a slow wearing 
process; they are shaved, sawed, bored and 
hammered, with the greatest ease and accuracy, 
as much as if they were of the softest pine. 
An instrument has been contrived and per- 
fected of exceedingly delicate powers, which 
measures the operation of mind itself—tells the 
exact time it takes for a sensation from the 
finger to reach the brain—two-tenths of a sec- 
ond! Go into an india-rubber store, and you 
will find a hundred different articles made of 
that one staple—only a few years ago good for 
nothing but to rub out marks, and furnish ac- 
tive-jawed young persons something to chew. 
As wood gives out, coal pits are found every- 
where. We begin to fear for lights with which 
to illuminate our homes, and make all things 
cheerful; when lo! oil is distilled from coal, 
and we even have streams of it spouting out of 
the ground for us to fill our lamps with! Coal 
tar, once regarded as useless, is now manufac- 
tured into many different merchantable articles, 
some of them of great value.—Scientific Amer. 





THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
On the Great Exhibition, 1851. 
BY H. BONAR. 


Ab! yon burst of crystal splendor, 
Sunlight, starlight, blent in one; 
Starlight set in Arctic azure, 
Sunlight from the burning zone! 
Gold and silver, gems and marble, 
All creation’s Jewelry ; 
Earth’s uncovered waste of riches, 
Treasures of the ancient sea. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Iris and Aurora braided— 
How the woven colors shine ! 
Snow-gleams from an Alpine summit, 
Torch-light from a spar-roofed mine. 







Like Arabia’s matchless palace, 
Child of magic’s strong decree, 
One vast globe of living sapphire, 
Floors, walls, columns, canopy. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Forms of beauty, shapes of wonder, 
Trophies of triumphant toil ; 
Never Athens, Rome, Palmyra, 
Gazed on such a costly spoil, 
Dazzling the bewildered vision, 
More than princely pomp we see ; 
What the blaze of the Alhambra, 
Dome of emerald to thee ? 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


———_ 
tai 


Farthest cities pour their riches, 
Farthest empires muster here, 
Art her jubilee proclaiming 
To the nation’s far and near. 
From the crowd in wonder gazing, 
Science claims the prostrate knee: 
This her temple diamond blazing, 
Shrine of her idolatry. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Listen to her tale of wonder, 
Of her plastic, potent spell ; 


Tis a big and braggart story, \ 
Yet she tells it fair and well. 
She the gifted, gay magician, 


Mistress of earth, air, and sea; : 
This majestic apparition, 
Offspring of her sorcery. 
Heir of glory, | 
What is that to thee and me? 


What to that for which we’re waiting 
Is this glittering earthly toy? 
Heavenly glory, holy splendor, 
Sum of grandeur, sum of joy. 
Not the gems that time can tarnish, 
Not the hues that dim and die, 
Not the glow that cheats the lover, 
Shaded with mortality. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


Not the light that leaves us darker, 
Not the gleams that come and go, 
Not the mirth whose end is madness, 
Not the joy whose fruit is woe; 
Not the notes that die at sunset, 
Not the fashion of a day; 
But the everlasting beauty, 
And the endless melody. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me. 


City of the pearl-bright portal ; 
City of the jasper wall; 

City of the golden pavement ; 
Seat of endless festival, 

City of Jehovah, Salem, 
City of eternity, 

To thy bridal hali of gladness, 
From this prison would I flee : 

Heir of glory, 

That shall be for thee and me! 


Ah! with such strange spells around me, 
Fairest of what earth calls fair, 

How I need thy fairer image, 
To undo the syren snare! 








—— 
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Lest the subtle serpent-tempter 
Lure me with his radiant lie ; 
As if sin were sin no longer, 
Life were no more vanity. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Yes, I need thee, heavenly city, 
My low spirlt to upbear ; 

Yes, I need thee—earth’s enchantment’s 
So beguile me by their glare. 

Let me see thee, then these fetters 
Break asunder ; I am free; 

Then this pomp no longer chains me ; 
Faith has won the victory. 

Heir of glory, 

That shall be for thee and me! 


Soon where earthly beauty blinds not, 
No excess of brilliance palls, 
Salem, city of the holy, 
We shall be withiin thy walls! 
There, beside yon crystal river, 
There, beneath life’s wondrous tree ; 
There, with nought to cloud or sever— 
Ever with the Lamb to be! 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


———~+ee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian INTELLIGENCE.—English advices to the 7th 
inst. have been received. 


En@Lanv.—The London Times contradicts the as- 
sertion that the conscription in the United States is 
@ menace to England, and says that the relations 
existing between that country and the United States 
are of the most friendly character. McRae, the 
agent for the Confederate loan, has published a let- 
ter in the Times, asserting that the purchases of cot- 
ton by the Confederate government will probably 
amount to 500,000 bales; that this cotton is stored 
away on plantations in the interior, and that it will 
be delivered to the holders of bonds, if demanded, 
as provided for in the contract. The rebel loan fell 
as low as 35 per cent. discount, but again rallied 
and was quoted at 24 per cent. discount. Cotton 
had declined slightly at Liverpool. 

It is believed in England that instead of a collect- 
ive note to Russia, each of the three Cabinets will 
forward to St. Petersburg a separate note, identical 
in purport. Some of the Paris papers, on the other 
hand, assert that the three Powers will send a joint 
reply. It is stated that Austria declines going be- 
yond diplomatic action. 4 


Itaty.—The Chamber of Deputies has sanctioned 
the purchase by the government of the Victor 
Emmanuel railroad and the concession to the Lafitte 
Company of the right to construct a railroad facili- 
tating communication between Calabria and Sicily. 
A bill for the repression of brigandage was also ap- 
proved. 


Accounts from Messina state that the volcano of 


Mt. Etna is again active. A new eruption is threat- 
ened in the direction of Bronte. The neighboring 
population have gathered in their horses and cattle, 
packed their furniture and made every preparation 
for immediate removal. Showers of ashes and stones 
are falling and terror prevails among the entire popu- 
lation. 


Avstaia.—It is officially announced that the Em- 


peror of Austria has invited all the sovereigos of 


the Germanic Confederation. and sineros of free cit- 


ies to meet in assembly and discuss the question of 


the re-organization of the German Confederation, 
suitably to the requirements of the age. The Em- 
peror mentions Frankfort as the place, and the 16th 
inst. as the time of meeting. 


Potanp.—A letter from Cracow, which has been 
published, contains a list of twenty-two engage- 
ments which had taken place in Poland alone, be- 
tween the Russians and the insurgents, from the 6th 
to the 18th ult. The result was variable, but tend- 
ed to show that the insurrection continued to gain 
ground. 

The National government has ordered a forced 
loan of 2,100,000 florins. A proclamation from the 
same source rejects every compromise not based up- 
on the independence of Poland, with a restoration of 
the boundaries of 1772. There were rumors of an 
intended outbreak at Warsaw on the 9th. The na- 
tional government had warned the people against 
moving until it gave the signal. Several insurgents 
had been hung at Warsaw. 





































Russia.—An ukase has been issued declaring free 
the 2,000,000 peasants belonging to the domains of 
the Crown. 


Denmark AND Swepen.—The Copenhagen Fadre- 
landet considers an alliance between the Scandina- 
vian monarchies to be near at hand. The Swedish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a note addressed to 
the Courts of London ané Paris, protests energetic- 
ally against the intention of the German Federal 
Diet to exercise its influence upon the affairs of 
Schleswig by a Federal execution in Holstein. 

A telegram from Flensburg, of the lst inst., says 
the goverment has decided not to sanction the re- 
quest of the Diet for an alteration of the regulations 
as to the use of the Danish language in churches, 
for education, in courts of law, and for general ba- 
siness in the districts of Schleswig inhabited by a 
mixed population. 


Bomsay.—Late accounts from Bombay, state that 
Nana Sahib has been captured in the Temple of Aj- 
mere. It is said that no doubt exists of the prison- 
er’s identity. The papers found upon Nana Sahib, 
show the existence of an extensive conspiracy. Five 
thousand Bengal Sepoys are said to be at Saloom- 
ba. Herat has been captured by the Afghans. It is 
reported that Dost Mahomed is dead. 


Mexico.—A provisional government has been in- 
augurated in the city of Mexico, with Almonte, San- 
ta Anna and Labastida asrulers. They are directed 
to form a single-headed government for the consid- 
eration of Gen. Forey. 


Catirornia.—Gen. Wright has received orders 
from Washington to construct new harbor-defences 
for San Francisco. Batteries mounted by guns of 
large calibre, are to be erected at various points. 


Domestic.—W. A. Shannon, who was sent by the 
Treasury Department to England, to secure the con- 
viction of the counterfeiters of U. S. notes, hag 
returned to Washington, having been entirely suc- 
cessful in the object of his mission. 

The owners of the ship Nora, destroyed by the 
pirate Alabama, have made a protest in reference 
thereto, and demand of the British Government full 
reparation for their loss, on the ground that the Ala- 
bama was built in England, was manned by British 
seamen, and is to all intents and purposes, a British 
vessel ;—and furthermore, that information of her 
character was lodged with the English government, 
which nevertheless permitted her to gail from aa 
English port, under the protection of the British 
flag, and that she has been allowed to receive sup- 
plies at ports within the jurisdiction of Great Brit- 
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ian since it was well known that she had destroyed 
American vessels on the high seas. 


The Councils of Brooklyn having voted a loan of 
$1,000,000 for paying exemptions, &c., for conscripts, 
the Banks of that place were invited by the Mayor 
to take up the loan. The Banks, however, have de- 
clined to do so. 

The Cape Charles Light, just outside the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay,has been destroyed, and thelanterns, 
lamps and other government property carried off by 
@ party of men who reported themselves from Rich- 
mond. They obliged the keepers of the light to 
pledge themselves not to give information against 
them till the third day after their departure. 


Col. Green, Chief Quartermaster of the Depart- 
ment of Washington, has prepared a plan for a per- 
manent village for Freedmen, on Arlington Heights, 
and the work is to be at once commenced. 


A deserter from Lee’s army reports great dissatis- 
faction among the rebel troops. The North Caroli- 
nians are wuxious w abandon the contest and re- 
turn to their allegiance, and the South-western 
troops consider further resistance useless since the 
fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 


A strong Union sentiment is developing itself at 
Vicksburg under the protection of the U.S. flag. 
Several of the city and county officers last elected, 
are unequivocal Union men, and as such have been 
known and persecuted by the rebels. At last ac- 
counts they were organizing a Union League, and 
proposed holding a series of Union meetings. It is 
stated that these men are willing that slavery should 
be abolished, as the only means of securing a true 
and lasting peace. Late accounts from Mississippi, 
state that agents of the rebel government are busily 
engaged burning all the cotton that they can find, to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of the U. S. 
government. The whole country is one vast scene 
of conflagration, and the smoke from the burning 
staple hangs like a dense fog over the land. In 
Louisiana, only a small proportion of the cotton has 
been destroyed. The supply proves much greater 
than was expected, and large quantities are con- 
stantly arriving at New Orleans. 


The Postmaster General has ordered that all mail 
matter for places on the Mississippi river between 
Cairo, Ill., and New Orleans, shall be sent via Cairo. 
Letters for New Orleans from Atlantic ports will 
continue to go by sea unless ordeged otherwise by 
the writers. 

Com. Mcrris, of the U. S. Navy, died at New 
York, on the 14th inst. 

Intelligence of the death of the rebel General 
Holmes hus Ucen received at St. Lonias ~~. 

The President bas ordered the draft in New York 
and Brooklyn to be commenced on the 19th inst. 


A large Union meeting was held at Washington, 
N. C., on the 11th inst. Resolutions were passed in 
favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war by the 
Federal Government, accusing the confederate gov- 
ernment of perfidy and cruelty towards North Caro- 
lina, and declaring the people absolved from farther 
obligation to sustain it, expressing the belief that 
ample compensation would be found in the bless- 
ings of free labor for the present inconvenience of 
emancipation, denouncing copperheadism at the 
North, and commending the ability and patriotism 
ofthe Administration, &€., &. 


Military “Affairs.—The relative positions of the 
Army of the Potomac, and the rebel army under 
Lee, remains uschanged, so far as can be ascer. 
tained, the former occupying the line of the Rappa- 
hannock, and the latter the line of the Rapidan. It 


is rumored, however, that a large rebel force is ap- 
proaching Dumfries, with the view of flanking Mead’s 
army on the left. Recent reconnoissances have 
shown that there is stlll a force of rebel infantry 
and cavalry in the Shenandoah valley, ready to fall 
upon the rear of the Union army whenever opportu- 
nity offers. Several recently escaped Union prison- 
ers report that on their return they passed near a 
ravine in the Shenandoah mountains where were 
secreted about two thousand rebel deserters and 
conscripts. The new levies of drafted men for the 
Army of the Potomac are arriving daily, and the old 
regiments are filling up rapidly. 

Late advices from Charleston state that Gen. Gil- 
more had notified Admiral Dahlgren that he would 
be ready to commence the attack on the 13th inst, 
Several monitors were shelling the Cumming’s Point 
battery. The Union troops have been largely rein- 
forced. The proclamation of President Lincoln in 
regard to retaliation on the rebels for the inhuman 
treatment and enslaving of negro prisoners had been 
read iv the troops, to their great sstisfaction. .A 
number of additional batteries have been built on 
James Island by the rebels and some of the guns 
from Fort Sumpter removed thither. The Chatta- 
nooga Rebel, of the 16th inst. prints a despatch from 
Charleston which states that the bombardment com- 
menced on the 15th, the whole combined land and 
naval force being engaged. The firing was prin- 
cipally directed against Fort Sumpter. 

Major B. R. Plumley has been authorized to or- 
ganize a brigade of colored volunteers in Louisiana, 
for three years’ service. They may be taken either 
from the free or the slave population, and are to be 
volunteers exclusively. The Lafourche country has 
been recaptured by Gen. Banks’ army. Gen. Banks 
and staff, accompanied by a number of other officers, 
had gone te Vicksburg, with the view, it is supposed, 
of concerting with General Grant plans for future 
operations. 

Gen. Herron and the army under his command 
have landed on the east side of the Mississippi, two 
miles below Port Hudson. 

An expedition on a large scale, to operate in Ar- 
kansas against Price and Marmaduke, is in process 
of organization at Helena, Ark. Gen. Steele is to 
command the expedition. 


The army of Gen. Rosecrans, when last heard. 


from, had been divided into two grand divisions and 
was moving towards Chattanooga by different routes. 
Bragg’s army was still in the neighborhood of 
Chattanooga. 

It appears probable, from information recently 
received, that the rebels purpose shortly to invade 
Kentck> in force. Louisville being the main object 
of attack. . , 

The 6th Missouri Militia, under Col. Catherwood, 
were attacked recently at Pineville, Missouri, by 8 
force of rebels, commanded by Coffee. The rebels 
were completely routed, with the loss of all their 
wagons, ammunition, stores, horses &c., and a num- 
ber of men who were taken prisoners. 


Col. Sibley reports having had three desperate 
engagements with 2,200 Sioux warriors, in each of 
which they were routed, and finally driven across 
the Missouri with considerable loss. Little Crow, 
the principle chief, and the instigator of Indian hos- 
tilities, has been killed, and his soa taken prisoner. 
Gen. Sibley’s expedition is on its way homeward. 


Gen. Blunt, with 2,500 effective men, was at Fort 
Blunt, (formerly Fort Gibson) at last accounts, and 
was in danger of an attack by a rebel force of 11,000 
men under the rebel Gen. Steele. A reinforcement 
of 800 men was on its way from Fort Scott to join 
him. 
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